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stellung die wirthschaftliche Machtstellung abhangt, ein moglichst 
grosser Antheil am Welthandel und an der Weltwirthschaft aber eine 
Lebensfrage fiir jede Nation ist"; and he quotes with approval 
Paul Dehn's dictum, " dass man friiher um die Lander kampfte, heute 
urn die Markte und die Wege die zu diesen Markten fiihren." 

Finally, he warns his readers that Germany dare not listen to the 
peace propaganda, least of all in face of the situation and the 
American ambitions generated by the Spanish- American War. 

St. Paul, Minn. Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 

World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century, as Influ- 
enced by the Oriental Situation. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D., 
LL.B. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900. — xviii, 366 pp. 

This opportune little book, with its carefully selected bibliog- 
raphies, will be highly appreciated by all who are looking for a 
work that happily blends the scientific and the popular. Aided by 
the analytical table of contents, the reader may perceive at a glance 
the sharp outlines of present political phenomena. The first eighty 
pages form an introduction to a well-reasoned discussion of the 
Chinese question, as a phase of the spirit and movement that now 
pervade world politics — that is, national imperialism. After having 
dwelt upon the consequences of the opening of China, the author 
treats the politics of Germany in detail and closes with some remarks 
on the position of the United States as a world power. 

National imperialism is the desire on the part of nations " to con- 
trol as large a portion of the earth's surface as their energies and 
opportunities will permit" and "to increase the resources of the 
national state through the absorption and exploitation of undeveloped 
regions and inferior races." Now, in considering the transition from 
nationalism to national imperialism during the last three decades, 
Professor Reinsch observes that the dominant motives in effecting 
the change are sentimental and moral. When the nation has attained 
solidarity, territorial expansion enhances its prestige and appeals to 
an aggressive patriotism. On the other hand, an outlet must be 
found for the surplus activity of the ever-increasing population of 
the world. Inferior races should not be permitted to neglect or 
to waste their natural resources ; hence the civilized nations must 
assume the control of these resources and police the world, as it 
were, in the interests of humanity at large. Industrial management 
and exploitation, however, need not imply political possession. A 
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" sphere of influence " or of " interest " has meant thus far merely a 
region where an imperialistic power " holds itself specially responsi- 
ble for security of life and investment, and uses its political influence 
for the furthering of economic development." Nor does the theory 
of " spheres of influence " antagonize the policy of the " open door," 
so long as equality of opportunity is afforded within such areas. 

Territorial aggrandizement of this character is purely a product of 
the nineteenth century, and is to be distinguished alike from the 
dynastic schemes of European monarchs and from the somewhat 
adventitious colonialism of England, prior at least to this century. 
Expansion, however, must be gradual, and must correspond to national 
needs. The moment it becomes abnormal and savors merely of land- 
greed, then will an exaggerated nationalism become bellicose, and, 
even before all available territory has been appropriated, a struggle 
for supremacy among the powers will ensue. Of this struggle the 
outcome will be the establishment of universal empire, the imposi- 
tion of the pax Romana and the relapse of the world into apathy. 

Coincident with this expanding of nationality comes a repression 
of individualism. The Greek concept of the state, nurtured by a 
revival of Machiavelli's doctrines in political practice, tends to gain 
prominence, and the individual appears to be resuming his former 
function as a mere instrument of state action. The vastly increased 
authority of the executive, who is more and more regarded as the 
personification of national pride and power, and the inclination to 
denounce as treasonable any criticism directed against imperialistic 
ardor and national susceptibilities are adduced as evidences of this 
decline in liberalism. The legislative body becomes of less impor- 
tance in public estimation, in proportion as external affairs take prece- 
dence over internal considerations. The wane of individualism 
and the growing centralization of government seem to presage also 
the degeneration of political parties into factions that may easily be 
manipulated by an administration clever enough to gratify the popu- 
lar impulse. And it must be admitted that many forces in Oriental 
civilization, if allowed to exercise a reflex influence on Western 
ideals, would give a tremendous impetus to these tendencies. 

In carrying out their program, the chief methods of the imperial- 
istic nations are the planting of agricultural colonies, the stimulation 
of commerce and the acquisition of railway, mining or other in- 
dustrial concessions. Moreover, the material as well as the spiritual 
value of missionaries has been so fully appreciated that several 
choice grants have been wrested from the Chinese government by 
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way of indemnity for outrages committed upon the Christian pioneers. 
Of these imperialistic nations Russia seems destined to wield a para- 
mount influence in China. Not only in geographical situation, in 
the semi-Oriental character of the empire and in its aptitude for 
assimilation, is Russia fitted to play the intermediary between 
Asia and Europe, but its diplomats are well versed in the state-craft 
dear to the Oriental mind. At this point, however, care must be 
taken to dismiss the popular notion that China is verging on utter 
collapse. Here the author is clearly at variance with Lord Charles 
Beresford, but he does not swing to the other extreme and prophesy 
a "yellow deluge" to overwhelm Christendom. Rather are the 
existing elements of weakness within the Chinese Empire due only 
to " a disorganized political system, and to false political ideals." 
When for these the adaptable features of Western civilization have 
been substituted, the innate stability of China will become manifest, 
and the immensity of its natural wealth will render it the industrial 
centre of the world. 

Another popular misapprehension Professor Reinsch seasonably 
corrects by showing that, far from supinely handing over railway and 
mining concessions at the "stand and deliver" of European high- 
waymen, the Chinese government always reserves from twenty-five 
to forty per cent of the profits and the ultimate ownership of the 
enterprises as well. These conditions, coupled with all sorts of 
restrictions and the frequent inability of the central administration 
to control the local functionaries, make European capital cautious 
in risking investment. In fact, lack of security is still the chief 
impediment to industrial enterprise in the " Celestial Kingdom." 

Discussing the probable bearing of Chinese affairs upon inter- 
national relations, the author asserts that, not only have matters of 
purely European concern retired into the background, but, in view 
of the strong individualistic spirit evinced by the nations of to-day, 
permanent and effective alliances are a thing of the past. Still, 
while there may be no combinations of the old type, international 
forces will group themselves about some common policy in imperial- 
ism — as, for example, that of the "open door." 

Of all nations now engaged in territorial expansion, Germany 
affords the best concrete example of the transition from an intense 
nationalism, that of Bismarck, to an eager national imperialism, 
that of the reigning Emperor, William II. German imperialism 
means peculiarly the construction of a " commercial and industrial 
empire resting on a strong nationalistic basis." Having achieved 
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its unification, Germany is prepared to set on foot a Teutonic propa- 
ganda, commercial, industrial and religious, in China, Asia Minor, 
Africa and South America. Instead of acquiescing calmly in the 
further expatriation of its subjects, the German government now 
strives to preserve das Deutschtiim, wherever found. Efforts are 
being made to turn the stream of emigration toward the German 
dependencies, where political allegiance is to be guaranteed by 
affording the German colonists the protection of a powerful navy. 
As to whether Germany will respect the Monroe Doctrine, in case 
das Deutschtum in South America has to be succored, that would 
depend upon whether the United States itself has totally destroyed 
the balance of mutual forbearance, European and American, by 
becoming a factor in the Oriental question. 

The war with Spain forced the United States out of its seclusion, 
and made it a world power in the imperialistic sense. The acquisi- 
tion of distant territories, like the Philippines, for which there is no 
prospect of statehood, compels the adoption of what is practically a 
colonial system. Such a radical change in foreign policy calls for 
the exercise of care in maintaining American institutions. Alike in 
Great Britain and in the United States, party government shows 
symptoms of losing its efficiency. The spirit of intolerance is 
readily displayed, whenever individual opinion ventures to criticise 
the policy of territorial expansion. Hence the encouragement of 
industry at home, the peaceful extension of the markets for its 
products abroad, and, so far as the dependencies are concerned, the 
assurance of the "open door" in the Philippines ought rather to be 
the cardinal principles of American imperialism. 

Although depth and keenness of thought are everywhere visible 
in the work, the frequency of repetitions, the poor quality of the 
index and the lack of an appropriate bibliography for the section 
on American politics create the impression that the book was 
prematurely published. Consistency is lacking in the use of a 
singular or plural verb after the word "politics"; and the spelling of 
Chinese names is not altogether uniform. The name of the Chinese 
heir apparent is Pu Chun, not Tuan, which is the name of his 
father. And, in narrating recent political events in China no refer- 
ence is made to the edict of the Empress Dowager, February 7, 1900, 
abolishing the study of the " depraved and erroneous subjects of the 
Western schools." 

William R. Shepherd. 

Columbia University. 



